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Glossary of symbols used in this book in the 


order in which they appear 


Ya 
log, x 
< 

< 

n 


antilog, x 


‘inal he 
= 
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_ 


a 


pach Et Mana oth atoll Me 


hS 
RN 
& 
CY 


| ae 2 


exp 


positive gth root of a: Va = gi 

the logarithm of the number x to base a 
less than or equal to 

less than 

“bar n”’ means: —n 

the antilogarithm of the number x to base a 
is approximately equal to 

is very much smaller than 


the modulus of a: |a| = a, if a is positive 
la| = —a, if a is negative 


By + de - 7 -a5. + *+- eg, 


is directly proportional to 

axb 

psi (Greek) 

plus or minus 

pi (Greek) 

is not equal to 

alpha (Greek) 

beta (Greek) 

gamma (Greek) 

theta (Greek) 

the angle at B between AB and BC 
the angle at C 

vector of magnitude a 

delta (Greek) 

a difference of two x-values 

a notation for the slope of the graph of an equation relating 
x and y 


a non-terminating decimal whose digits exhibit no recurring 
pattern. To four decimal places 

e = 2.783 

equivalent to log , 

y = exp(t) is equivalent to y = e’ 


Introduction 


Purpose of This Book and How to Use It 


This book is not intended to be a textbook in mathematics that can be 
read from cover to cover; you should treat it as a reference book. 


The aim of the book is to treat, as briefly as possible, the background 
mathematics assumed in the Science Foundation Course. Each section 
starts with an introduction which summarizes the results it is going to 
treat and most end with a few exercises for you to try. 


Throughout the Science Foundation Course there will be references to 
specific sections in this book whose results are being assumed. 


No doubt you will treat the material in a variety of ways which might 
include: 


1 You have forgotten a formula (e.g. for the area of a triangle) —a 
quick reference to the relevant section will give you the formula you 
want in the introduction, and that may be all you need. 


2 You may never have met a formula — again, the relevant section 
will list the formula in the introduction but you will be able to see how 
the formula was obtained in the following material and see examples 
of how it is used. Then there will be exercises for you to try. You 
might do these immediately or return to them after reading more of 
the main text. 


A glance at the introduction at the front of each section will tell you the 
range of material that we are assuming and, of course, there is nothing to 
prevent you working through the parts of the book you are doubtful 
about before you start on the course itself. 


Unless you so desire, there is no reason to refer to this book further until 
you meet a specific reference in the correspondence text to a mathematical 
result you have forgotten or not met before. 


jaca 


Section 1 Arithmetic and Algebra 


A Indices 


Introduction Intro. 1.A 


In this section we meet the laws of indices: 


am x q" — gee 


(amin — gn 
(a"y" = a 
and see examples of indices being manipulated. 
Products like 1.A.1 
1.44 x 1.44 and 0.02 x 0.02 x 0.02 
can be written in the following shorthand notation 
1.44 x 1.44 = (1.44)? and 0.02 x 0.02 x 0.02 = (0.02) 
If a is any number and m is a positive integer (1, 2, 3....), a” is defined by 


a"™=axaxax:::xXa 
eel 
m factors 


a” is called the mth power of a and m is called the index or exponent. 
If n as well as m is a positive integer, the product of powers aa” is 1.A.2— 
a" x a"=(axaxax-::-xa)x(axaxax:::xa) 

el ST 

m factors n factors 

Le. 
ga" pin ante (1) 
Example 
10° x 10*-= 10° = 100000 


1 
The reciprocal of a’, 7m can be denoted by a"; for example 1.A.3 
Ss 
2%7-=4=-. 
; oe 


m 


a 
The quotient of powers — can be written aa 
a 


mS 


Example 

3° P 
59- 

Also 

3° =e 3 

ess ee ee 

4 AM ERE 

So 

eu = 

Fees 2 3? 

In general 

a” = g™q-" = qn 9) 

P = (2) 
— ———-<_ 2 = = =e e 

f= 4 = 1.A.4 
a a axaxax= xa 


For each a in the denominator there is one in the numerator, and they 
can all be cancelled. 


Therefore 


a 
ee 
but, by (2) 
= ae q® 
a 
We therefore define a° = 1 (3) 
S Since 2 x 2 x 2 = 8, we say 2 is a cube root of 8 and we write 1.4.5 
(8)* = 2 


For, if (1) is to hold for cases where m and n are numbers other than 
integers, 

(8)? x (8)? x (8)? = 83*+3*3 = 81 = 8 

In general, if a is a positive number and q is a positive integer, a‘/4 is the 
positive qth root of a, i.e. 

alt x ala x gl4@x...x gi4@=@ 

\ nisms nang pantie ennenet 


q factors 
Equivalent notation: a!/4 = Ya (4) 
6 If p is an integer or zero and q is an integer a4 is defined by 1.4.6 
qeiq — (a?)1/4 — (a1/4)P (5) 


Which form to use in a calculation depends on the numbers involved. 
Example 
16? = (16°)? = (16?)° 
Since 16? is easier to evaluate than 16° 
16? = (4)° = 64 
7 The mth power of a” is written (a”)” 1.A.7 
m factors, each with n terms 


= 
(a")" = (axaxax:-: xa)x(axaxax-:: Xa)xX-:»x(axaxax::: Xa) 
| A ee 


n factors n factors n factors 
=axaxax-++-xa 
——_— EH 


m x n factors 


Le 
(a"y" = a™ (6) 
8 (1), (2), (5) and (6) are often referred to as the laws of indices 1.A.8 
or a 
a”™ m n m—-n 
—=a" xa"=a 
a 
(a™)i/" — qmin 
err _ Pi 


The first and last laws above can be extended to any number of products 
and powers. For example 


a™ x a" x a? x ai = qmtntPta 
(la"yyr}¢ = ame 


Example 
[(87)*]? = 9**3*4 = Qt = 9 


9 Division by zero is not defined; so a~" is meaningless when a = 0. 1.A.9 
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Exercise 


1) Evaluate the following. 
(i) (25)? (ii) 100~* (iii) (a*)3/(a~* x a7) 
2) What is the value of x in the following? 
ieee te? x Px = b -{iii) a° = x, for all a. 


B_ Logarithms 


Introduction 


This section explains the theory of logarithms and how to read tables of 


logarithms. Full explanations of calculations using logarithms are | 


presented. 


Preliminaries to definition 
1) If a is positive and less than 1, a” where n is positive or negative is 
positive. 
For example 
(0.25)"* = 16 and 
a) * = 0:5 
1i) If a equals 1, a” = 1 for all n. 
ii) If a is positive and greater than 1, a” where n is positive or negative 
is positive. 
For example 
(1.1)? =.1.331 aad 
(16)? = 0.25 
If x is positive and 
x= 2 
where a is positive, then n is called the logarithm of x to base a. We write 
n = log, x 


Here are some examples. 
% a log, x 


25 5 2 since 5* = 25 

16 2 4 since 2* = 16 

16 4 2 since 47 = 16 
100 100 1 since 100! = 100 
100 10 2 since 107 = 100 
64 8 2 since 87 = 64 

64 16 1.5 since 16? = 64 


0.25 16 —0.5 since 16>? = 0.25 
Note that there is no such thing as the logarithm of a number; a base 
must always be specified. Also note that a logarithm can be positive or 
negative. 


Logarithms to base 10, called common logarithms, are used in calcula- 
tions. You may be able to see why by looking at the laws of indices taken 
from 1.A.8 with a = 10. 


Law Comment 
10" x 10" = 10"*" multiplication: indices added 
10” sae 
To" = 10"°" division: indices subtracted 
(10")'" = 10"" — root of power: indices divided 
(10™)" = 10" —_ power of power: indices multiplied 


So, for example, to evaluate °/1027, we first express 1027 in the form 10” 
(we find m, the logarithm to base 10 of 1027, by using a set of tables) 
we divide m by 5 and then use tables again to tell us what number has as 
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Ex.1.A 


Intro. 1.B 


1.B.1 


1.B.2 


its logarithm to base 10 the number = (The use of logarithms in calcula- 


tions is explained fully in 1.B.7.) 


3 Logarithm Form of the Index Laws 1.B.3 


Law Logarithm form 
1? x 10 = 1 og 11S" « 105 = ioe I ae 


10” 
= 10°" * -1og;, 10"/1) —=1og,, 10° “=n =—An 


10” 
m\1/n ae m/n m\1/n a  —— m 
(10”) = 10 log,, (10”) = log,, 10 - 
(10”)" = 17" — iog,,tiey = log,, 10" =7m 
4 To see why logarithm (to base 10) tables are presented in the way they 1.B.4 
are, we first look at some numbers whose logarithms are easy to find. 
oe ee Comment 
765. —2 _~ All numbers between 745 and {4 have logarithms between 
—2and —l. 
75 —1 All numbers between ;5 and | have logarithms between 
—1 and 0. 
1 0 All numbers between 1 and 10 have logarithms between 
O and 1. 
10 1 All numbers between 10 and 100 have logarithms between 
1 and 2. 
100 2 


8 lies between 1 and 10 and hence its logarithm lies between 0 and 1. 
(In fact it is 0.903 1, correct to 4 decimal places.) 


Since any positive number x can be written in the standard form 
es= 10" x 

where m is an integer and 1 < X < 10 

logio X = log,, (10”) + log,,) X 


=m + logio X 
For example 
608 = 10 * xs 
SO 


log; (0.08) = —2 + 0.903 1. 


So, to obtain the logarithm of x we write x in the standard form 

x= 10" =x 

and add m to log,, X, which will be a value between 0 and 1 since X lies 
between | and 10. 


To preserve the m part (called the characteristic) and the log,, X part 
(the mantissa) of log,, x, a novel notation is introduced. We write 2 
(read as “bar 2”) for —2, for example, and write: 


logo (0.08) = 2.903 1 
to mean —2 + 0.903 1 (i.e. 2.903 1 has the same value as — 1.096 9). 


Logarithm (to base 10) tables list the logarithms of numbers X between 
1 and 10. To write down log,, x we first express x in standard form, i.e. 


sae I 
which determines m, and then use tables to find log,, X. 
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5 Description of Logarithm Tables 


This description refers to the logarithm tables on pages 2 and 3 of New 
Physical and Mathematical Tables by Clark (Oliver and Boyd, 1970). 


The main body of the table (4-digit entries) gives the value of log,,) X 
correct to 4 decimal places when X is a 3-digit number (e.g. 8.25). The 
right-hand columns under the heading “‘mean differences” are used to 
estimate log,, X when X is a 4-digit number: such values can be in 
error by one or two units in the fourth decimal place. (The use of “‘mean 
differences’”’ enables one to short cut the more accurate method of 
estimating log,, X when X is a 4-digit number, called linear interpolation, 
but one must sacrifice a little accuracy.) 


Example 
What is log, , 0.827 4? 


First express it in standard form 
0.8274 = 107' x 8.274 
We next use the table to find log, , 8.274. 


First locate 82 in the bold face far left column; then locate the column of 
the main body of the table headed by a bold face 7. The number at the 
intersection of the 82 row and the 7 column is the value of log, o 8.27. 
From the table 

log,, 8.27 = 09175 

(Since 8.27 is between 1 and 10, we know its logarithm is between 0 and 1 
even though the table gives no decimal points.) Also 

log,o 8.28 = 0.918 0 

Log,, 8.274 will therefore lie between 0.9175 and 0.9180. To see how 
many units in the fourth decimal place to add to 0.9175, locate the 
number at the intersection of the 82 row and the 4 column of the mean 
differences, it is 2. 


Hence log, 8.274 = 0.9175 + 0.000 2 


= 0.9177 
Therefore, 
log,, 0.8274 = —1+4+ 0.9177 
1.€. 


1log10 0.827 4 — 1.917 7 
The procedure is illustrated below. 


1.B.5 


Mean Differences 
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6 Antilogarithms 1.B.6 


Having performed a calculation using logarithms, e.g. 2.81 + 19.24 


x log.9x 

2.81 0.448 7 

19.24 1.284 2 
7 1.164 5, by subtraction 


we are left with a number which is the logarithm of the required answer. 
To find the number we use the tables of antilogarithms given on pages 4 
and 5 of Clark. 


In general, if 

n= f08,, x 

x = antilog,, n. 

The tables list n between 0 and 1; the characteristic part of an antilog 


is easily dealt with since, for example 2. implies a factor of 10* and 
3. implies a factor of 107° in the final number. 


Example 


Antilogarithm tables are read in exactly the same way as logarithm tables. 
The extract below shows how the number corresponding to a logarithm 
of 0.1645 is found. 


antilog,, 0.1645 = 1.461 


(Note that although no decimal points are given in the table we know 
that X is between | and 10 since its logarithm is between 0 and 1.) Hence, 


antilog,, 1.1645 = 107! x 1.461 
= 0.146 1 


2.81 + 19.24 = 0.146 1 


As with logarithm tables there is a possibility of an error of 1 or 2 units 
in the last decimal place. 


Mean Differences 
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7 Examples of Calculations 1.B.7 


1) Since the characteristic part of a 
logarithm may be positive or 
negative and the mantissa is 
always positive, care must be a 
taken when there is a “carry” 09127 «1.9603 


from the tenths column to the 263.1 2.420 2 

unit column. In the example, the 240.2 2.380 5, by addition 
characteristic 2 is obtained from 1 
14+24+1=-14+2+1=2 


0.9127 x 263.1 = 240.2 


WW Ww Ww Ww 
WWW Ww Ww 


li) Extracting a root by using logarithms is straightforward when the 


logarithm of the number has a positive or zero characteristic. 


= = x logio X 
eS 19.42 1.288 2 


./19.42 0.257 64, division by 5 
1.809 0.2576, correct to 4 decimal places 


iii) When the characteristic of a number whose root is required is negative, 


iv) 


(—m), we can evaluate the nth root straightforwardly if —m is a whole 
multiple of n. 


Here is an example 


ieee Gis 34 91043- ee 


0.00001234 5.0913 


./0.000 01234 =: 1.018 26, division by 5 
0.104 3 1.018 3, correct to 4 
decimal 
In such cases the negative places. | 
characteristic divides exactly 
and the characteristic and 
mantissa can be kept separate. 


When the characteristic of a number x whose root is required 
is negative (—m) we can evaluate its nth root by evaluating 


wie x * 216" 


- ifn is greater than m, and by evaluating 


tie eee 1 


if m is greater than n where p is an integer such that pn is greater 
than m. 


Here is an example 


x log,9X 


70.000 012 34 0.000 012 34 5.019 3 


Hence n = 2 and m= 5 
Hence if p = 3, pn is 
greater than m. 


x logioX 
./0.000 012 34 = 7/10° x 0.000 012 34 x 107° 12.34 1.091 3 


mm 41234 «~ 10° 10-° 6.000 0 


We are now in a position to divide the two logarithms by 2 (keeping 
the mantissa and characteristic separate), the sum of the two resulting 
logarithms being the logarithm of the root required. 


* logi9 Xx 
12.34 1.091 3 
in 6.000 00 
7/().000 012 34 = 0.003 514 _.7/12.34 0.545 65, division by 2 
wie 3.0000, division by 2 


712.34 x 107° 3.545 65, addition 


0.003 514 3.545 7, correct to 4 
decimal places. 


8 A Note on Accuracy 1.B.8 


Since readings from both logarithm and antilogarithm tables may be in 
error by a unit or two in the last decimal place, answers to a calculation 
can only be counted accurate to 3 significant figures. Hence the answers 
to the examples in 1.B.7 should be 


1) 240 1) 1.81 ii) 0.104 iv) 0.003 51 

9 Since the logarithm of a negative number is not defined, a calculation 1.B.9 
involving negative numbers is treated in the following way. 
Example 


Evaluate 
—1.23 x —1.94 x —2.87 


Since three factors —1 are involved, the answer is 
—1 x (1.23 x 1.94 x 2.87) 


The product in brackets can be found by using logarithms since all the 


numbers are positive. 
Ex.1.B 


Exercise 
Use logarithm and antilogarithm tables to evaluate 


1891 xe 
) 7 89)=3 
ii) (7.27)° x (0.827 1)~* 
iii) (0.21)? + (0.31)? + (0.41)? 
iv) (1.414)? 
Vi os 7 Kx 4 FS 


C_ A Miscellany of Notation and Technique 


] I = # 
Introduction ntro. 1.C 


This section discusses simplifying algebraic expressions by using the 
laws of indices and the expansions 
(a + b)? = a? + 2ab + b? 
(a — b)* = a? — 2ab + b? 
(a + b)(a — b) = a? — b? 
Also introduced are modulus, direct proportion, the & notation for sums, 
and an approximation to (a + 5)’. 
1 An algebraic expression can be something as simple as x or as complicated 1.C.1 
as 
= + aa 
5 a 
ax — 3cy 
Sometimes it is useful to use the word term to describe one grouping of 


symbols; thus, in the above example, ax”, 2by, ax and 3cy? might be 
referred to as terms. 


2 The use of indices to simplify the presentation of an algebraic expression 1.C.2 
is facilitated by the use of parentheses. 


The product of a + b with c + d is written 
(a + b)(c + d) 
and the product of a + b with itself is written 
(a + b)? 
If we wish, we can expand (a + b)* by writing out all the products of the 
terms 
(a + b)? = (a+ b\(a + b) = ala + b) + bla + b) 
=a’ +ab+ba+ b? 
i.e. (a + b)? =a? + 2ab + b? (1) 
Similarly (a — b)? = (a — b)(a — b) = ala — b) — D(a — b) 
= a” — ab — ba + b? 


(oo 


i.e. (a — b)* = a* — 2ab+ b? (2) 


Also (a — b)\(a + b) = ala + Db) — D(a + BD) 
= a* + ab — ba — b” 
i.e. (a — b)(a + b) = a* — Db? (3) 


(1), (2) and (3) are used so often that one should really feel happy with 
them. 


Examples 
i) (3x — 2y)(3x + 2y) = 9x? — 4y?, by (3). 
ii) (227 = xP = (Q27)* — 2(227)x + x’, by (2) 


= 47+ — 47?x + x? 


iii) (x — y)? — (x + y)? = x? — 2xy + y* — (x? + 2xy + y’). by (2) and (1) 


= —4xy. 
Consider (1) for the case a = 10, b = 0.1 
We have 
(a + b)? = a* + 2ab + db? 
sO 


(10 + 0.1)? = 107 + 2 x 10 x 0.1 + (0.1)? 
100 + 2 + 0.01 


In this case the b* term is very small when compared with either of the 
other terms. In fact 102 is a very good approximation to (10.1)’. 


Whenever b is very small compared with a, we can approximate 
(a + b)* by a* + 2ab; we write this as 

(a4 bY =a" + Zab. if ba 

where « means “is very much smaller than”’. 


Here are two more examples. 
i) eee = 0 2 a 
11) (10 + 5)* = 225 

107 + 2 x 10 x 5 = 200 


In this case (a + b)? is not well approximated by a* + 2ab since 5 is not 
“very much smaller than” 10. 


Complicated algebraic expressions can sometimes be simplified by 
applying the laws of indices and the expansions (1), (2) and (3) above. 


Examples 
i) Simplify 
(G+sy —ia — by? 
4ab 
Applying the power of a power law 
(a + b)* — [(a — b)*]?_ = (a + b)* — (a — Bb’ 
ae ee ee 
Expand the right-hand side by using (1) and (2) 
__ a” + 2ab + b*? —(a* — 2ab + b’) 


4ab 
Cancel terms 
4ab 
~ 4ab 
rs 
eS io 


4ab 


1.C.3 


11) Simplify 


(xyz*) 
= S 
ca 
Since 
a 
a coger” 
a 
(xyz*)? (xyz*)? 
1-2 Se Ss ~ (x ty?) 
x 
Apply the power of a power law to the numerator and denominator 
ae 
= x 2y-4 
: = l 
Again, use a" = — 
a 
= ey ye 
Le. 
(xyz*)? 
a a 
2 
4 If the letter d represents a physical quantity which can be positive or 1.C.4 
Pp 


negative and we are only interested in the magnitude not the sign of that 
quantity, we denote this by the symbol 


|d| 
read as ‘““mod d’’, short for modulus of d. 


Examples 

|—S| = 5 |+5| =5 
In general 

|d| = |—d| 

Note that 

[0] = 0 


Examples 
1) Ifa = 6and b = —7, evaluate |a + b| and |a| + |b| 
la+ b| = |6-—7|/=|-1|=1 
la} + |b] = [6 + |-—7] = 64+ 7 = 13 
11) Ifa = 3 and b = 5, evaluate |a + hj and |a| + |b| 
la + b| = |3 + 5] = [8] = 8 
la| + [b| = [3] + |S} = 3 +5=8 
These two examples illustrate the general rule that 
la + bl < Jal + [5| 
1.e. the modulus of a sum is less than or equal to the sum of the moduli. 


5 Suppose that in an experiment you collected a series of 10 time readings: Les 
ty, t>, f3, C4, ts, te, t7, tg, tg, Cio: 
The mean or average time reading is 
Rotts. 2-4 Se SF he 
10 
A sum like that in the numerator is conveniently represented by 
10 
>t 
i=1 


10 


Le. 
10 
Y tp H=ty tte tty tty tts Hte tty + tg tty + tro 
i=1 
10 


The symbol, © is the Greek letter sigma and ) ¢; is read as “the sum 
j=7 3 
of t; from i equals | up to 10.” Any letter can be used in this way, but it 
always takes on a run of consecutive integer values. Other examples are 
9 


Yr=34+44+54+64+74+8+9 


r=3 
and 
4 


Y (kK-1r? =(1-— 17 + (2-17 + 3-1) + (4-1) 

k=1 

For a series of n time readings we can define the mean time reading, 7, 
(read as “‘t bar’’) by 


Suppose t and s represent some physical quantities and that from an 
experiment or series of experiments a table of corresponding values of 
t and s are gathered. 


t S 
ia 5.0 By inspecting the table we can see that the ratio 
2 a s value 
3.8 11.4 ene 
16 
5.9 17.7 is approximately 3 in each case. 


On the basis of these values we might conclude that there is an underlying 
physical truth: the ratio of the s value to the t value is always the same. 
In such a case we say s and ¢ are in direct proportion; in symbols: 

Sol 

From this one can write 

nee 

t 

where k is some constant. 


In the example above, we could take k = 3, then 


Ss 
or 

Se 
e—3 


To confirm this equation we could observe s for more values of t between 
1.7 and 5.9: we would also want to observe s for values of t outside this 
range. 


See also III.C, where another example of direct proportion is discussed. 


Exercise 
1. i) (X — Y/) i) (X + Y)(X — Y) 
ili) (3a + b)? iv} a+ c*Vict — 25)- 
2. Show that 
(x —a — b)(a+b+x)+a’+2ab+b’ © 


I 
x? 


3. If x « y, show that (x + y)? = yy + 2x). 


1.C.6 


a & & 


pore 


4. Simplify 
(x? yz?)? - 2 242 
(x7 2y71272)-3 1) [(x + 2y) = (2x + y) ] 
5. Evaluate |a — b| where a = —3 and b = —4. 


4 
6. Evaluate )° 2! 


j=2 


7. Can one deduce that x and y are in direct proportion from the following 
tables? 


1) x y a y lll) x y 
1 l 1.4 35 1 1.00 
2 4 2.4 6.0 2 0.50 
3 9 3.4 8.5 3 0.33 
4 16 6.4 16.0 5 0.20 


D Manipulating Equations and Formulae 


Introduction 


This section explains what an equation is and gives guidelines for manipu- 
lating them by performing allowable operations. 


A variable is a quantity which can take on any of the numbers of some 
set of numbers; the set of numbers might be, for example, all numbers, 
only the positive integers, or all the numbers between —4 and +6. 


A variable is usually represented by a letter from the last part of the 
alphabet, although no harm is done, of course, if we wish to use the 
initial letter of a physical quantity which is the variable under discussion. 


An equation is a statement that two expressions, one of which involves 
at least one variable, are equal. (In what follows we assume that the 
variable can represent any number of the set of all numbers, unless 
otherwise stated.) 


The following, in which x and y are variables, are all equations. 


x+y=1 (1) 
2x = y (2) 
x4+1=2 (3) 
x =< (4) 
The equation 
v=ude ft 
where 


v represents the speed of a body after time t 

u represents the speed of the body at some starting time, t = 0, say 
and 

f is the constant acceleration of the body 

is said to be a formula for v in terms of u, f and ¢. 


If we subtract 1 from both sides of (3) we obtain 
x+1—-1=2-1 

iz. be oe 

“x = 1” is the solution of (3). 


In part E: Solving Equations, we explain how to find the solution of, 
1.e. solve, certain types of equation. 


When we subtracted 1 from both sides of (3), we were performing an 
allowable operation on an equation. Allowable operations enable us to 
manipulate equations in such a way that the outcome is another equation 
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Intro. 1.D 


1.D.1 


1.D.2 


whose solution is the same as the original equation: such equations are 
called equivalent equations. In the examples which follow the allowable 
operations are printed in bold. 


Example / 


If F is the temperature in degrees Fahrenheit and C is the temperature in 
degrees Celcius, then 

F — 32 =C (5) 
What temperature on the Fahrenheit scale corresponds to 10 on the 
Celcius scale? 

Substitute 10 for C in (5) 

F — 32 =2-10 

(Note that the dot on the right-hand side denotes multiplication.) 

We can simplify the right-hand side to obtain 

F — 32= 18 

Add to both sides 32 

F — 32 + 32 = 18 + 32 

1.e. 

ee, 


Example 2 


If we knew the value of F and required to find C, we could make C the 
subject of the formula in the following way. 

Multiply both sides of (5) by § 

$(F — 32) = §-3C 

If we now change the order of the sides and simplify we have 

C = 3(F — 32) 


Example 3 
Make u the subject of the equation 


puv = " (6) 
u 


Multiply both sides of (6) by u 
pur = we (7) 
Divide both sides of (7) by pr 
u? = We 

pe 
Cancel v in numerator and denominator of right-hand side and then 
take the square root (positive and negative) of both sides of (8) 


i 
u=+/4 and u=-/5 


This can be written 


u-a ft 


(Note that if u, w and p represent physical quantities it might be possible 
to rule out one of the signs, + or —, from physical considerations.) 


(8) 


Example 4 

Consider two equations which are true at the same time 

y=ax+b (9) 
and 

Y=AX+8B (10) 


The allowable operations indicated above can be used to produce just 
one equation from (9) and (10). Since Y = AX + B, we can perform the 
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allowable operation divide both sides of (9) by Y by dividing its left- 
hand side by Y and the right-hand side by AX + B. 

Hence 

y ax + b 


¥ Av =P 


Exercise Ex.1.D 
1. Make u the subject of the formula 

f= e+ 2s 

by performing allowable operations. 
2. v= arrh 

V = 2R*H 

i= 2h 


By performing allowable operations, express = in terms of rand R only. 


3. A cylinder of length h and radius r encloses a volume V, given by 
y =2k 
A sphere of radius r encloses a volume V, given by 
V, = $ar°. 
If V, = 2V,, express h in terms of r by performing allowable operations. 


E Solving Equations 


Introduction Intro. 1.E 


In this section we solve 


linear equations ax-+ b= 0 
quadratic equations ax? + bx +c=0 
simple cubic equations axe +b=c 


Quadratic equations are solved by means of the formula 
— =—b+ ./b° — 4ac 
= 2a 


The method of elimination is used to solve pairs of simultaneous equations 
in two variables. 


xX 


In 1.D.1 we saw the solution of an equation being obtained by performing 1.E.1 
allowable operations. 


To solve an equation we perform allowable operations until we reach an 
equivalent equation of the form 

x = something known 

which is the solution of the original equation. 


Example 1: Linear Equation in x 1.E.2 


Solve 2x + 3 = —5 (1) 
Subtract 3 from both sides of (1) 

2x+3-3= —-5—3 

Le. 

ie (2) 
Divide both sides of (2) by 2 

a (3) 
(3) is the solution of (1). 

In general 

ax +b=c 
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in which a is not zero has solution 

= | 

= 

A solution can always be checked by substitution. 


xX 


Substitute 
x = —41n (1) 
The left-hand side becomes: 2 -(—4) + 3 = —5, as required. 


Example 2: Equations with No Solution 
Solve x7 = —4 


We cannot take the square root of both sides of this equation since there 
is no ordinary number whose square is a negative number: the equation 
has no solution. 


Example 3: Quadratic Equation in x 


Solve 2x7 +x —2=4 (4) 


Equations like this can always be solved comparing the equivalent 
equation 


2x? ++x—6=0 (5) 
with the general quadratic equation in x, for which a ¥ 0, 
ax? + bx +c =0 (6) 


whose solutions are 


a —b + ./b? — 4ac 


2a 
and 
— b= — Age 
= 2a 


The formula for the solution of (6) is generally written 


—b + ./b? — 4ac (7) 
oes Sea 


2a 
We now solve (5) by using (7). 


By comparing (5) and (6), a = 2,b = 1, andc = —6. 
Substitute these values in (7) 


=jtofF 45-6 


— = 
Le. 

—1+./49 
x = ——_*— 

4 

So 
x= =—2? aed x=5 
Again the solution can be checked by substitution. When x = —2, the 


left-hand side of (5) becomes 
2-(—2)* + (—2) — 6 = 0, as required. 
When x = 3, the left-hand side of (5) becomes: 
2-3) + 3) —6= 4 + 15 — 6 = 0 as required. 
In Exercise I.E.2 you will be asked to justify the formula (7). 
Note that 
i) if b> — 4ac is positive, (6) has two solutions. 


ii) if b? — 4ac is zero, (6) has one solution. 


iii) if b? — 4ac is negative, (6) has no solutions that are ordinary numbers 
since no ordinary number is the square root of a negative number. 
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1.E.3 


4 Example 4 Simple Cubic Equation in x 1.E.4 
Solve 
2x7 ++4= -—12 (8) 
Subtract 4 from both sides of (8) 
2x7 ++4—4= -12-4 


Le: 

2x* = —16 (9) 
Divide both sides of (9) by 2 

xi = —8 (10) 
Take the cube root of both sides of (10) 

x = (—8)* 

LE. 

x = -2 

The solution can be checked by substitution. When x = —2, the left-hand 


side of (8) becomes 

2(—2)* + 4 = —12, as required. 

In general, the simple cubic equation, for which a ¥ 0, 
axe? +b=c 

has solution 


If c — b is positive, x is positive; if c — b is negative, x is negative. 


c—b 
In practice, the calculation of the cube root of ——— may have to be per- 
ad 


formed by using logarithms. 


5 Simultaneous Equations 1.E.5 


Examples |, 3 and 4 each involved one equation in one variable. We next 
consider two equations which each involve the same two variables. For 
example 


2x + 4y = 3 
x—2y=1 
Such equations are called simultaneous equations. 


By performing allowable operations on a pair of simultaneous equations 
we aim to reach two equivalent equations of the form 


x = something known 
y = something known 
which form the solution of the pair of simultaneous equations. 


Example 

Solve 

2x + 4y = 19 (1) 
Xx—- y= -l (2) 


We will solve for x first. Since we require 
x = something known 
we manipulate (1) and (2) so as to eliminate y. We can do this, for example, 
by multiplying both sides of (2) by 4 and then adding the resulting equation 
to (1). (2) becomes 
4x —4y = -—4 (3) 
add (1) and (3) 
6x +0= 19-4 

x=25 (4) 


On 
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To obtain y, substitute the x-value in the last equation which involved y, 
(3) 
4 x (2.5) — 4y = —4 
y= 35 (5) 

(4) and (5) give the solution of (1) and (2). 
The above is called themethod of elimination. The solutions can be checked 
by substitution in (1) and (2). 
Check : 
the left-hand side of (1) becomes 
2 x (2.5) + 4 x (3.5) = 19, as required. 
the left-hand side of (2) becomes 
2.5 — 3.5 = —1, as required. 
Eliminating a variable can be a useful technique when deriving a formula. 
Example 
A body of mass m and velocity v has momentum p and kinetic energy E 
given by 
p = mv (1) 
and 

= dmv? (2) 
Express E in terms of p and m. 
Multiply the left-hand side of (1) by itself and the right-hand side of (1) by 
itself 
p? == m2v2 (3) 
Divide the left-hand side of (2) by the left-hand side of (3), and the right- 
hand side of (2) by the right-hand side of (3) 


E 4m? 
== ; 7 (4) 
| eee 
Cancel the v2 term and one m and then multiply both sides by p” 
2 
=e = 
== 2m 


In practice when one manipulates or solves an equation the description of 
the allowable operations being performed is compressed and sometimes 
two are performed in one go. This can increase the likelihood of making 
an error; hence one should always check a solution where possible. 


Exercise 
1. Solve the following equations by performing allowable operations. 
(Remember to check your solutions.) 


i) 9x +8 = —4 
ii) 6x7 + 7x —-3 =0 
iii) 9x? + 18x + 8 =0 
iv) 6x? = 107° (use logarithms) 


v) 2x -— y=3 
x + 3y = -2 
vi) x+ y=3 
6x —2y = -—2 
b — ./b* — 4 


2. Check that x = — a is a solution of ax? + bx +c =0 


2a 
by substituting it into the left-hand side of the equation and showing 
that it reduces to zero. 


af 
v? = u* + 2fs 
and 
v =u ft 


show that ft? + 2ut — 2s = 0 by eliminating v. 


. L.E.6 


1.E.7 


Ex.1.E 


Answers to Exercises for Section 1 


Ex 1A 

I 4) 125 4) = 031 

2. 1) mnp ii) p+q+r _ iii) 1 
Ex 1B 


i) 459.5 = 460 (to 3 significant figures) 

ii) 409.3 = 409 (to 3 significant figures) 

ill) 0.555 2 = 0.555 (to 3 significant figures) 

iv) 3.996 = 4.00 (to 3 significant figures) 

v) 40 330 = 40 300 (to 3 significant figures) 
Ex 1C 
b= 3) 2? = es Ye eS 

iii) 9a* + 6ab + b? iv) c® + 2ac* — 4a2c? 
4. i) 1 ii) 9y* — 18x7y? + 9x4 
2 ee 
6. 27 + 2°? + 24 = 28 
7.1) NO ii) YES iii) NO 


iii) a!? 


Ex ID 
Lw= +./0~%s 
= 
eS: 
3. h = 4r 
Ex 1E 
l. i)x = —$ 
li) x = —3andx =4 
iii) x = —f and x = 2 


iv) 0.005 50 (to 3 significant figures) 
v) x = land y= —-1 
vi) x = 4 and y = 24 


=< Ge 


Section 1 
Answers 


Section 2 Geometry 


A The Area of a Triangle 


Introduction Intro. 2.A 


In this section we establish the formula 
+ x base x height 


for the area of a triangle. 


A triangle is a closed three-sided plane figure. If two of the sides of a 2.A.1 
triangle are perpendicular, i.e. are at right-angles, we say that the triangle 
is right-angled. (Fig. 1.) 


The sum of the interior angles of a triangle is two right-angles. Therefore, 
from Fig. 2 


a+ f+ y = 2 right angles 


= 


2 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


To determine the area of a 2.A.2 
triangle ABC we construct a 
rectangle ABDE on the triangle 
using one of its sides as one of 
the sides of the rectangle (Fig 3). 


CF is perpendicular to AB. 


Dpon-------4m 


We can regard AB as the base of Fig. 3 
triangle ABC; we denote its 
length by b. 


CF is the height of triangle ABC which we may represent by h. 

Hence 

AB = ED =%5 

and 

BD = AE = fC =h 

Since the diagonals AC and BC divide in half the rectangles AFCE and 
FBDC, respectively, 

Area AFC = Area ACE 


and 
Area FBC = Area CBD 
So, since 
area AFC + area FBC + area ACE + area CBD = area ABDE 
and 
area AFC + area FBC = area ABC 

2 x area ABC = area ABDE 

But 
area ABDE = b xh 

Hence 


area ABC = 4b xh 


In words: the area of a triangle is equal to the product 


+ x base x height 


acne 


Example 

The area of triangle Y YZ in 
Fig. 4 is 

+ x base x height 

= 4(4 units) x (3 units) 

= 6 square units. 


X 3 
Fig. 4 


B_ Area of a Parallelogram 


Introduction 


In this section we establish the formula for the area of a parallelogram 
and show that two parallelograms between a pair of parallel lines whose 
bases are equal, have the same area. 


A quadrilateral is a closed four-sided plane figure. Then, as you know, a 
rectangle is a quadrilateral each of whose interior angles is a right angle: 
a square is a rectangle whose sides are each of the same length. A parallelo- 
gram is a quadrilateral both of whose opposite pairs of sides are parallel. 
(Thus, a rectangle is a special case of a parallelogram.) 


ei ae, 


Fig. 1 Some Quadrilaterals 


By dividing a quadrilateral into two triangles the area of a quadrilateral 
can be found (Fig. 2) 


We can give no formula for the 
area of any quadrilateral but we 
will deduce the formula for 

the area of a parallelogram. 


In Fig. 3, a parallelogram is Fig. 2 
shown with one pair of its 
parallel sides produced. 


The diagonal AC divides the 
parallelogram exactly in two. 
l.e., area ABC = area DAC 


and, therefore, 
area ABCD = 2 x area ABC 


But 

area ABC = 4base x height 
= AB x h 

where h is the perpendicular distance between the extended parallel sides. 


A B 
Fig. 3 
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Intro. 2.B 


2.B.1 


2.B.2 


Therefore 
area ABCD = 2 x (AB x h) 
= AB xh 


In words: 


the area of a parallelogram is equal to the product of one of its sides and 
the perpendicular distance between that side and the side parallel to it. 


Example 


The area of the parallelogram 
ABCD in Fig. 4 is 


AB xh 
= 6 units x 4 units 


22s 222522522 
222.2222 22: 
Be 2222S ae: 
mri Z 22.2 | 
= 26822 2 26 
2222222 252= 


Fig. 4 


= 24 square units 


Fig. 5 shows two parallelograms 
between a pair of parallel lines. 


AB = XY 

and the perpendicular distance 
between the parallel lines is h. 

Area ABCD = AB xh 

Area YZ Ws AY xs 
But 


Fig. 5 


AB = XY 
Hence 
Area ABCD = Area X YZW 


If we call the side of a parallelogram between the extended parallel lines 
its base we can express the above results in words: 


Two parallelograms between a pair of parallel lines whose bases are equal, 
have the same area. 


Example 


. Why are parallelograms ABCD F DE C 
and ABEF equal in area? (Fig. 6.) 
Since they have a common base, 
AB, they have an equal base. 
Hence, from the result above 
they have equal areas. A B 
Fig. 6 


C Some Geometry of the Circle 


Introduction 


In this section we meet the formulae for the circumference of a circle 
circumference = 2zr 
and for the area of a circle 
area = mr? 
We also meet the words: arc, chord, tangent, sector and segment. 


2.B.3 


Intro. 2.C 


1 A circle is the set of all points in centre 2.C.1 
a plane which are at a fixed dis- 
tance from a fixed point. 


The fixed point is called the 
centre of the circle. Any straight 
line joining the centre to a 
point on the circle is called a 


radius. = 
circle radii 


Fig. 1 


A straight line drawn from any point in the circle through the centre to 
another point on the circle is a diameter of the circle. If d represents the 
length of a diameter and r the length of the radius, then 

d= 2r 

The distance from any point on a circle round the circle and back to that 
point is called the circumference of the circle. With the aid of string and 
cylinders of circular cross-section, it can be shown that the ratio 


circumference 
diameter 
is approximately equal to 3.14. 


This ratio, in fact, is constant for all circles and is denoted always by the 
Greek letter x (pi). 2 is a never-ending decimal which exhibits no recurring 
pattern in its digits. For most work, the approximation 

nm = 3.14 (accurate to 2 decimal places) 


is sufficient. As a rational fraction 2 can be approximated by 35. 


We have, therefore, 
circumference = md = 2ar 


2 The area A enclosed by a circle 2.C.2 


can be shown to be given by 
2 


A=tr 
(You might like to estimate the 
area of the circle shown in Fig. 2 
whose radius is 10 units.) 


Example 

A circle A has an area four times that of a circle B. How many times is the 
circumference of circle A greater than that of circle B? 

If A has radius r and B has radius R 

area of A = ar’ 

area of B = mR” 


and 

mr? = 4nR* 
Hence, since r and R are positive 
y= ZK 


Circumference of A = 2zr 
Circumference of B = 2xR = 4ar 
Hence, circumference of A is twice that of B. 


oe, 


3 A connected part of a circle is 2.C.3 
called an arc. In Fig. 3 a circle is 


shown divided into two arcs. 


A straight line drawn from one 
end of an arc to the other is 
called a chord. 


Fig. 3 
4 The radius which bisects a chord 
does so at right angles. In Fig. 4 
PR = RO 
Also this radius bisects the arc: 
arc PT = arc TO 


2.C.4 


Fig. 4 
5 Imagine now, reducing the arc 2o3 
PQ in such a way that 


gcrT = arciloO 


Eventually, the chord PQ will 
dwindle to the point T. In Fig. 5 
for successive arcs P,Q,, 

P,Q,, P;Q;3,..., we have ex- 
tended the chord beyond the 
circle by straight lines. Each of 
those lines is perpendicular to 
the radius. In the end the ex- 
tended version of the chord 
becomes a straight line perpen- 
dicular to the radius at T which 
touches the circle at T only. 
Such a straight line is called a 
tangent. 


Fig. 5 


6 Note that arc PQ is longer than chord PQ. Also a diameter is a special 2.C.6 
case of a chord; in this case the arc is a semi-circle and its length is zr. 


Q 2.C.7 


7 A segment of circle is the region 
enclosed by a chord PQ and an 


arc PQ (Fig. 6) 


Fig. 6 
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A sector of a circle is the region 
enclosed by two radii to points 
P and Q and the arc PQ (Fig. 7) 


Example 


Why are the tangents at either 
end of a semi-circle parallel? 
(Fig. 8) 7, 7, is a chord which 
passes through C, the centre of 
the circle; i.e. T,CT, is a 
diameter. T, CT, 1s perpendicular 
to both tangents since CT, and 
CT, are radii and hence the tan- 
gents are parallel. 


Exercise 


1. What is the area of triangle 
LMP if PM = 4in, and 
LN = 3in? 


2. In the figure: OR and PQ 

are parallel; SR and TQ are 

parallel and RQ and OT are 

parallel. 

1) Why are the areas of 
OPQR and STQR equal? 

11) If RQ is 4in and the 
perpendicular distance 
from RQ to OT is 5 in, 
what is the area of OPQR? 


Q 
p 
Fig. 7 
Ty 
T2 
Fig. 8 
Ex.2 ABC 
P 
L N 
M 


3. If a circle has radius 3 inches, calculate to one decimal place 


i) its area 
11) its circumference 
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4. If the diameter of a circle is trebled in size, what is the effect on the area 
of the circle? 


5. On the two given circles with centres at A and B, label the following 
features: 


an arc 

a chord 
a tangent 
a radius 
a sector 


a segment S 


D_ Units of Angle 


Introduction 

This section defines the units of angle, the radian and the degree, and 
establishes the equation relating them 

2m radians = 360 degrees 

If the lines OA and OB are initially coincident and then OA is rotated 


anticlockwise from OB about O to a new position, we say OA has passed 
through an angle; this angle is shown as @ in Fig. 1. 


O A = O B 
Fig. | 


There are various units of angle, just as there are for any physical quantity. 


(In fact, we have already used one: the right angle.) IfOA = OB = r units 
of length, and the arc of circle AB = s units of length, then the size of the 


angle 6 in radians is < (Fig. 2) The abbreviation rad is used; Le. 
r 


9 = “rad. A S units 
When re 
—— [+ units 
= I rad. | Z 
| 0 r units 


Fig. 2 
If OA rotates through the full circle, the angle 1 revolution is swept out. 
Since the circumference of a circle is 2x x radius 
2nr 
l rev = —rad 
r 
i.e. | rev = 2zrad (1) 
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2.D.1 


2.D.2 


A common unit of angle is the degree. In 1 revolution there are 360 degrees. 
Since the abbreviation for degree is ° 


L rev = 360° (2) 
and from (1) and (2) 
2x rad = 360° (3) 
From (3) 
360 \° 
1 = |— 
rad | =| 


i.e. 1 radian is just less than 60°, since 
m = 3.14 to 2 decimal places. 


The following table shows some useful equivalences between the degree 2.D.3 
and radian measure of an angle. 
Radians Degrees 
0 

T 

— 30 

6 

T 

~ 45 

4 

T 

= 60 

3 

Tl 

= 90 

2 

T 180 

a 270 

¥ 

2n 360 


E Similar and Congruent Triangles 


Introduction Intro. 2.E 


In this section we define similar triangles and congruent triangles. Also, 
criteria for similarity and congruency are stated. A property of similar 
triangles which enables one to make deductions about the lengths of sides 
of similar triangles is also discussed. 


In Fig. 1, the two triangles ABC E 2.E.1 
and ADE have the same shape 

ie. 

LABC = LADE C 

L BCA = LDEA 

and 


/_Ais common to both. 


Fig. | 
Triangle ADE can be regarded as C 
a magnification of triangle ABC. 


Two triangles are said to be 
similar if the angles of one are «, f 
and y and the angles of the other 
are also a, f and y. 

In Fig. 2 AB and X Y, BC and 
YZ, CA and ZX are pairs of 


corresponding sides in two 


similar triangles. ; 
Fig. 2 
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2 If the sides of two similar triangles are measured, it will be found that the 2.E.2 
ratio of a pair of corresponding sides is equal to the ratio of any other pair 
of corresponding sides. Thus, from Fig. 2 
AB BC CA 
SS Se F ee ag 
It is convention to write the vertices of two similar triangles in order such 
that corresponding pairs of letters give corresponding sides. Thus if 
triangle ABC is similar to triangle X Y Z, it is implied that AB and XY are 
corresponding sides, as are YZ and BC, and ZX and CA. 


Thus, if triangles ABC and X YZ are similar 
AB BC CA 
: 2 ep eae ae 

3 This property of similar triangles D 2.E.3 
can be used to determine the 
lengths of unknown sides. For 
example, in Fig. 3 triangles ABE 
and ACD are similar. Hence 
AB BE _ EA 
AC CD DA 
From the first pair of equal 
ratios 
2cm_ icm 
‘AC 2cm 
1e. AC = 4cm 


4 Criteria for Similarity 2.E.4 


i) Since the sum of the interior angles of a triangle is 180°, or z rad, (see 
II.A.1), if a triangle has two angles which are equal to two angles in 
another triangle, then the two triangles are similar. 


Thus in Fig. 4, triangles ABC 
and ADE are similar. (Note 
the order of the vertices.) 


Fig. 4 


ii) We have seen that if two triangles are similar then the ratios of cor- 
responding sides are equal. 


The converse of this is also 


he 

true, i.e. if ABC and DEF are B : ' 
two triangles and 
1 5, 3 
BEF - FP 
then the triangles are similar. < 
From this, we can deduce that 

C E 


The two triangles in Fig. 5 are 
similar. Fig. 5 


5 If triangles X YZ and ABC are similar and corresponding sides are equal, 2.E.5 
1.€. 
AB. #C CA 
2 oS = 
then the triangles are said to be congruent. If two triangles are congruent, 
one could be picked up, turned over, if necessary, and be placed exactly 
on top of the other. 
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Thus, two triangles which are 
mirror images of each other are 
congruent. 


In Fig. 6 

AB = XY 
BC = ¥Z 
CA= ZA 


—— 

ee 
Z 

Fig. 6 


6 Criteria for congruency 


From certain sets of limited knowledge about the lengths of sides and the 
sizes of angles of two triangles, it is possible to deduce congruency. 


(i) If the lengths of the sides of 
one triangle are equal to the 
lengths of another triangle, 
then the two triangles are 
congruent. Thus, the two = 
triangles in Fig. 7 are con- 
gruent. 
1 


Fig. 7 


If two triangles are such that two angles of one are the same as two 
angles of the other (i.e. they are similar triangles) and the lengths of a 
pair of corresponding sides are equal, then the triangles are congruent. 
Thus, the two triangles in Fig. 8 are congruent, as are triangles ABC 
and ADC in Fig. 9. 


Fig. 9 


i 


— 


If the lengths of two sides of a triangle are the same as two sides of 
another triangle (i.e. they have two sides of common length) and if 
one angle of one triangle is equal to one angle of the other (i.e. they 
have an angle in common), then the two triangles are congruent, 
provided the common angle is not opposite the shorter of the two com- 
mon Sides. 


il 


— 


Thus, the two triangles in Fig. 10 are congruent, as are those in Fig. 11. 
(The hypotenuse is necessarily the longer side.) 
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B 
= 
F E 


AB=FD BC = DE 


That congruency cannot be deduced when the common angle is opposite 
the shorter side is shown in Fig. 12, in which two triangles are presented 
having a common angle of 40° and two common sides of 2 cm and 3 cm. 
the 40° angle being opposite the 2 cm side. 


2cm 3 
2cm 
/, | J) 
3cm 3 cm 


Fig. 12 


It is, of course, possible that two triangles admitting such limited knowledge 
are congruent; hence when confronted with such a case, all we can say 
is that ‘““congruency cannot be deduced” not that “the triangles are not 
congruent”. 


Exercise 
1. Which is the larger angle? 3 radians or 180°. 


2. i) Convert 18° to radians. (Express your answer in terms of 7.) 
ii) Convert 10 radians to degrees, correct to the nearest degree. 


3. If OA, the radius of the circle OS aeons 
in the figure is 2 units, and the 
length of the broken line arc 
AB is 3 units, what is the size 
of the angle @ in radians? 


4. i) A pair of similar triangles are necessarily congruent. 
ii) A pair of congruent triangles are necessarily similar. 


5. By using the property of C 
similar triangles, find the 
length of ED. B 
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Ex.2.DE 


(True/False) 


(True/False) 


6. For which of the following 
pairs of triangles can con- 
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gruency be deduced? 


bee, 


15 


1:5 


Pair A 


Pair B 


Pair D 


Answers to Exercises for Section 2 


Ex II ABC Section 2 
— 5 Answers 
; in 


2. i) Both figures are parallelograms between a pair of parallel lines 
and have the same base. 


ii) 20 in? 
3. i) 28.3in? ii) 9.4in 


4. It is nine times as great. 


radius 


radius 


sector 


radius radius 


radius 


Ex II DE 
1. 180° 


22 1 = a tad ii) 10 rad = 573°, to the nearest degree. 


3. 1.5 rad 

4. i) FALSE 1) TRUE 

5. ED =2 

6. A: No [Corresponding side not specified: criterion ii] 


B: Yes [Shorter side not opposite angle: criterion 111] 
C: No [Shorter side opposite angle: criterion iii] 

D: Yes [Longer side opposite angle: criterion 11] 

E: Yes [Three sides equal: criterion 1] 
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Section 3. Graphs 


A Cartesian Axes 


Introduction 


This section explains how to represent a point in a plane by a pair of 
Cartesian co-ordinates (x, y). 


We can describe the location of any point in a plane (a flat 2-dimensional 
region, like the top of a table) by specifying the perpendicular distance 
from each of two intersecting perpendicular straight lines. We conceive 
of these straight lines as being horizontal and vertical. (Fig. 1.) 


The horizontal line is called the x-axis and the vertical line is called the 
y-axis. The point of intersection of the two axes is called the origin and 
is marked with an O. 


Fig. | 


Perpendicular distances of points to the right of the y-axis are designated 
positive; distances to the left are designated negative. Perpendicular 
distances of points above the x-axis are designated positive; distances to 
points below are designated negative. 


The x-axis and y-axis are known as Rectangular Cartesian Axes after 
Rene Descartes (1596-1650), a French mathematician and philosopher. 


The perpendicular distances of a point from the axes are written in 
parentheses, the distance from the y-axis being written first. From Fig. 2, 
we can specify 
P as (5, 3) 

Q as (—4, 2) 

R as (—7, —3) 
T as (3, —3) 


Fig. 2. Cartesian Co-ordinates 


(5,3) are the Cartesian Co-ordinates of P. Note that (5,3) is different 
from (3, 5). 


To each point in the plane there corresponds a unique pair of co-ordinates, 
and to each pair of coordinates, there corresponds just one point in the 
plane. For this reason we often talk about the point (2, 1), for example. 
without any ambiguity. 


The first co-ordinate, since it measures distance from the y-axis i.e. along 
the x-axis, is called the x co-ordinate. The second co-ordinate is called 
the y co-ordinate. We refer to the co-ordinates of any point in the plane 
by (x, y). Note that in Fig. 2 we have the same scale on each axis; this is 
not always the case as you will see in later examples. 
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Intro. 3.A 


3.A.1 


3.A.2 


poanceh 


B_ The Graph of an Equation 


Introduction 

This section explains what is meant by the graph of an equation; the 
term ‘‘slope” is defined and the graphs of equations like 

y=ax+b and y=ax*+bx+c 

are discussed. 


From equations like 
y= 2x -— 3 

y = 3x7 + 2x -1 
We can obtain a y-value for any x-value we like, rather like an input— 
output situation. (Fig. 3.) 


Fig. 3 Input Output 


Example 1 


Here is a short table of values 
from y = 2x — 3 


—2 —7—>(—2, —7) 
=i —5—»>(-1, —5) 
0 —3—~ (0, —3) 

1 —i1——> (1, -—1) 

2 | eee Pe F 


For each xy- pair we can specify 
a pair of coordinates. 


These co-ordinates are plotted in 
Fig. 4. They all lie on a straight 
line, the graph of y = 2x — 3. 


In general, the graph of any equa- 


tion of the form y = ax + bisa FEE AEE 
straight line. It is sufficient to plot 


any two points to draw the line. Fig. 4 


If (x,, y,) and (x2, y2) are the co-ordinates of any two points on a straight 
line, then the ratio 


i 4 
X; — X2 


is called the slope of the straight line to the x-axis. 
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Intro. 3.B 


3.B.1 


Fig. 5 shows a straight line 
whose equation is 

y=ax+b 

and which passes through the 
points A and B whose co- 
ordinates are (x,, y,) and (x,, y>), 
respectively. 


What is the slope of such a line? 
Since A and B lie-on the line 


yy = ax, +b (1) 
and 
y2 = ax, +b (2) 


Therefore, by subtracting (2) from (1) 
Vi — Yo = (ax, + 5) — (ax, + D) 


= a(x, — X2) 

Hence, 

dove = 21 ey (3) 
as ee 


i.e. the slope of the graph of 
y = ax + bis equal to a. 


Example 


The slope of y = —2x + 3 is —2. 
To check this we need to specify 
two points on the line (Fig. 6). 


If 
ee = #iaSS85 
See Seana 0eEes 


X2 =2,y. = -2x24+3=-1 
Hence 
(x1, 3) is a, 1) 


and 
(X2, Ya) is (2, — 1) Fig.6 y= —2x +3 
and 
== Sa = 
dou eee 


eS ee Se es 
From (3), since the slope of y = ax + b is independent of b 
y=ax+b, and y=ax+b, 
represent lines with equal slope: parallel lines (Fig. 7). 


See also 4.A.1 where slope is mentioned again. 
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2 Example 2 3.B.2 


The graph of y = 4x? + 1 can also be obtained by plotting a few points, 
if we assume that the points may be joined by a smooth curve. 


See2 >= 2 Ss S225 See 
2222 S2S22 522225 5S22 
ee 


Fig. 8 


In general, the graph of any equation of the form 
y=ax?+bx+c 


where a is not zero, has a similar shape to that in Fig. 8; the graphs of 
such equations are called parabolas. 
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C_ Representing Data by a Graph 


Introduction 


In this section we consider how to represent the data gained from simple 
experiments. 


We meet “‘direct proportionality” and “‘slope”’ again. 


In an experiment to investigate the relationship between two physical 
quantities one often observes the values of one quantity for specified 
values of the other. The table below gives corresponding values for the 
distance, d, travelled in time, t, by a body moving with zero acceleration 
(i.e. at constant speed). From this table 6 pairs of co-ordinates are found. 


t d 
(in seconds) | (in metres) 


0 —— (0,0) 

3.6 —> (1, 3.6) 

8.4 —>(2, 8.4) 
12.4 —>(3, 12.4) 
15.8 —>(4, 15.8) 
20.2 —>(5, 20.2) 


MO BWNK CO 


These co-ordinates can be plotted. In order to do this we must choose 
suitable scales for each axis. If, for example, one wishes to read off the 
value of t when d is 17 metres, the scale must be such that 17 m is easily 
read; i.e. lies on a subdivision of the graph grid. Another general con- 
sideration is that one should use a good proportion of the available 
graph paper in order to make plotting and reading points as accurate 
as possible. The graph in Fig. 9 shows how the data above can be plotted 
in such a way as to demonstrate the two points above. Note that scales 
are prominently displayed and axes are clearly labelled. 


By inspecting the graph we can see that the distance travelled is directly 
proportional to the time passed, 1.e. 

dat 

d = vt 

where v is the constant of proportionality, the constant speed of the body. 
A straight line is drawn through the points; its slope, gives the constant 
velocity, v. (N.B. The straight line can be drawn by using a transparent 
ruler and trying to get as many points above the line as below, so that 
the sum of the distances of the points from the line is as small as possible.) 
The slope is calculated by constructing a right-angled triangle at points 
where the straight line passes through conveniently read subdivisions; 
in this case v is 


(176=22j)m 154 

(44—0.5)s 39 
Note that it is a convention to represent the observed values on the 
vertical axis and the pre-selected values on the horizontal axis. 


ms! = 3.95ms~} 
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Intro. 3.C 


metres 


Bene as ae ASESKSRRS ORES ie eS 
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SSSSESRESSEEE /SERSSRESRS Bee eeeeeee 
ee ee eer 2 ene eee ene 
> eee aE ame 


Ht t: 1 cm represents 1s 
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SS0000 SSGGSGR000 S2e00eeee SSSSSSGRRE0000 (Qe5500S00RE000000058R500 
ae ee eee nee See PSRARAH Se See ewe 
Pee eee ee +e SSCA DP ROL eee seks HST IPR H a SE 
eeEs BEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE KRERERA RSET SARAH TY SERPS RRS 
Sooeeets spustetecees cccececcesececceseca® Att cteseueerseces ceceeeeset 


=e _—— SSSR SAR 
seegeeeer cena t+ scceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenae 
Ssseeee0ssesnee0000 0000000 00G0000000 (s50n0esRe00c0Gsseec00050see0R6 
pote te ff as 
Se) GGG GGGe Gees cee cceeceres 
ES RAE SEDANS KERER SR SS Se 
wo gfe eh 


CL SSR RRRTKSER EES s THREES ] 

SEneaeneee BEE EEE EEE EE 

pp ef 

pf Saenenra SR BAAGSRT ES SRESBRSSSRARS 

PARERRRSKERESERGSRE RRO ER’ SOS GRGGGRGRGG FCG GOGGes LOGSGReneeGeeeeaeane 

Sbesipscececcccececcuccen soar cceceseeesceastecessteeeseerst estttarts 

ae SPF RSVR eS ee eee 

seeeeeecoccesaecseanes’, / Sees Geeeeeenee aees Gaaees ceaeesescacecasceuas 

Senses eeGeeeeGeGGG000G0" 20s e00eSeSCsRseennEe S86 SSRSSESSES SHES eeSs 
AeRZEPSERESRE TERE SSeeR 


7 GcGeRneSeGSRaSSene SEHRERM SSR Pe SSSR CT SES CASK ee we 
SRORNS tage wee coy SRSCEWSSSSSESASSeS He CHRAAAS STIRS RSE RRR eR DS 
EEE EEE HH 
pa Pp fe ee pet pee ESRF see Seen 
SSIS CE Tsee ee PSRVERSSSAIR SORE TARS SRT SSTTCARTALERSTHERE SSE SCS BESS 
EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HAE 
NE Senn EHTEL nee coe ne nnn ReSeeesesesesasssess 

See ages SSSARSCSRAPAR SRST ASRS TSERRSSEKPSERTERTSOMRR SERS 


seconds 


Exercise 


1 Classify the following equations as “straight line’’, 
“neither” by considering their graphs. 
i) y= 3x —-5 ii) y = 3x? — 2x + 3 
iii) y = (2x + 6)? iv) y=3 
v) y= (x — 1)(x + 1) Vij) y= x 
2 Draw the graph of y = —2x — 3. 
3 What is the slope of the graphs of the following equations? 
i) y=6x+1 li) y= —10x - 2 
4 Evaluate the slopes of the straight lines which pass through the pairs 
of points indicated. 
i) (0, 3) and (— 10, 1) 
ii) (7, 3) and (— 1, 4) 
5 Plot the following data on a sheet of centimetre—millimetre graph 
paper and deduce the value of /! when p = 7.6. 


¥9 66 


parabola”’, or 


S119 28-38 7) 3 is 334 153. 183 


= 9 


Answers to Exercises for Section 3 


1 i) straight line ii) parabola ili) parabola 
iv) straight line v) parabola vi) straight line 
2 Any two points are sufficient to SESS 5222=5 225255222 
BSSSeSSSes 2225S SSES2 


specify the line. BSESPERRSS "SESE = Ese 


EZES= iS2ea52=525==2=52 
tt SSSL22=55 
222222 ee 

ESf22e= 


graph of y = 2x — 3 


3 1) 6 ii) —10 
4 i) 0.2 ii) —0.125 
5 Between 3.85 and 3.95. 
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Answers 
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Section 4 Trigonometry 


Tangent, Sine and Cosine 


Introduction Intro. 4.A 
In this section we define the tangent, sine and cosine of an angle. Tangent 

and slope are discussed as are the approximations 

tan@ ~ 6 

sin ~ @ 

where 


6 is measured in radians. The graphs of tangent, sine and cosine are 
presented and the term “periodic” is defined. 


In Fig. 1, triangle OPQ 1s right- 4.A.1 
angled at Q and P has co- 
ordinates (x, y). Hence the 
co-ordinates of Q are (x, O). 
Angle POQ, 6, is less than 


Hs , : 
5 rad; i.e. 8 is acute 


OP has length r, ie. r= +./x* + y? by Pythagoras’ Theorem. {See 
IV.C.2.} 


We define the tangent of 0, abbreviated to tan 6, by 


O ite sid 
ns. 
adjacent side x 


We define the sine of 0, abbreviated to sin 6, by 


= opposite ne a 
hypotenuse side r 


We define the cosine of 0, abbreviated to cos 0, by 
adjacent side x 

cos 9 = ——___—_ = — 

hypotenuse side r 
As long as @ remains constant, each ratio remains the same for any 
position of P(x, y). Fig. 2 shows two positions of P, 
P, and P,. Triangles OQ, P, and 
OQ,P, are similar and hence 


y 

ae 
X;, X2 
== sin 0 

1 r2 

P4 (x1, ¥1) 

x x 
—- == cos0 

ry r2 


Q2(x2,0) Q4(x1, 0) 


Fig. 2 
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In Fig. 3, P,R has been drawn y 
parallel to the x-axis. Triangles 
OQ,P,,O0Q,P, and P,RP, are 
similar and hence 


¢ 2 eee ss ees ees | 


X2  Xy X, — X2 


P4 (x4, ¥1) 


Q2(x2,0) Q4(x1, 0) 


Fig. 3 


Hence, the slope of a straight line is the same as the tangent of the angle 
measured from the x-axis anticlockwise to the line. 


By considering the triangles drawn, Figs. 4 and 5, and the definitions 4.A.2 
above, the following useful values can be obtained. 


Note that the convention of dropping the unit symbol has been used 
when an angle is measured in radians. Also note that the sum of the 
interior angles of a triangle is z = 180°. 


8 tan 0 sin 0 cos 0 
0 0 0 1 (x =r) Note that sa and me have been 
: 1 3 1 Te left in the denominators since it 
= 30 —— v3 5) = is more convenient to divide such 


A? : . 
roots by an integer than to divide 
— 45° 1 3 /2 = = J/2 an integer by such a root, when 
the decimal form is required. 


Wila KIA WIA 
s 
i) 
‘ 
ie) 


42 units 


2 units 


¥ 3 units 


1 unit 


1 unit 1 unit 


Fig. 4 Fig. 5 


Books of mathematical tables list the values of tan, sin and cos for angles 4.A.3 
measured in degrees and for angles measured in radians. (IJ.D.2.) For 

small angles the following approximations are useful provided @ is 
measured in radians 

tan@ ~ 0 

sin@ ~ @ 
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To indicate how small @ has to be, here are some actual values. 


0 (rad) tan 0 sin 6 

0.05 0.0500 0.0500 
0.10 0.100 3 0.099 8 
0.15 0.151 1 0.149 4 
0.30 0.309 3 0.295 5 
0.60 0.684 1 0.564 6 


If, for example, an accuracy of 1 part in 100 is sufficient for tan @ values, 
then the approximation tan 0 ~ @ 1s true for 0 less than 0.30 radians, about 
i. 

We can see why the approximations for sin and tan hold for small angles 
by considering the triangle below in which @ is less than 0.2 rad. For such 
angles the length of arc AC, s, is approximately equal to CB, y (Fig. 6). 


A B 
O 


——_—} c 


Fig. 6 


The definitions of tan, sin and 
cos can be extended to angles 
which are not acute. If P(x, y) is 
any point in the plane and @ is 
the angle measured from the 
positive x-axis to OP then 


x 
tan@ =~ ‘in 9 = 2 cos § = — 
= i r 


Fig. 7 shows 6 acute, whereas in 


| : 3 
Fig. 8 @ lies between z and > Fig. 7 


Examples 


For points P, (—5, 12), P; (—4, —3) and P, (4, —4) in Fig. 9 write down 
the values of tan, sin and cos. 


Fig. 9 


4] 


Point tan sin cos Angle 


12 12 —5 
3 —4 
(—4, —3) == Se — = —0.6 = == —0.8 0; 
—4 —-4 -—,/2 + 2 
~~ 422 Se 
4 32 2 ae 
5 Note that since the definition of tan @ involves division by x, tan @ is not 4.A.5 


defined when x is zero. In this position OP lies along the y-axis and the 
corresponding values of @ for which tan 6 is not defined are 


tm 3x Sn 72 
27 2 

6 Negative angles are measured 4.4.6 
clockwise from Ox; in Fig. 10, a 


y 


—3nz. 

is shown. 
4 —3n 

tan @ is not defined for 4 


—n —3nx —Snx —72 


negative angle of 


7 The graphs of tan 0, sin 0 and cos 6 are shown below. (Figs. 11, 12 and 13.) 4.A.7 
Note that each repeats itself like wallpaper; we say they are periodic 


Since the graph of tan @ starts to repeat itself after an interval of x along 
the 0-axis, we say tan 0 has period 7. 


The period of sin 6 and cos 6 is 2n. 
tan 6 
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i cee eee eee ee ee ee ee ree ee re ee wee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee 
I RI ietieninentinend a 
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sing 


Fig. 13 


Note that sin @ and cos @ never achieve values greater than 1 (x and y 
are never greater than r), and that for the values of 6 for which tan @ is 
not defined, vertical broken lines are drawn: these lines are such that the 
graph of tan 0 never crosses them but it comes as close to them as we like ; 
in a sense these lines are boundaries for the repeated shape of the graph. 
Such lines are called asymptotes. 


From the graphs it is easy to see the signs of tan, sin and cos for the 


™ 1 3 31 
ranges of values 0 to 5 to 2, = to 5 and > to 27; they are summarized 
below. 
sine positive All 
cosine ti eee 
tangent f Begative posi 


tangent positive cosine positive 

cosine : tangent ; 
negative negative 

sine sine 

Exercise 


1 When are the approximations 
tan@d ~ 0 
sin#? ~ @ 
valid? (Give a two-point answer.) 


2 Evaluate the following by sketching the appropriate triangles. 


i) tan = ii) tan 30° 


iii) cos = iv) sin 30° 
3 Write down the values of y 
1) tan 0 
ii) sin 6 
ili) cos 6 
for the angle shown. x 


7 
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Ex. 4.A 


4 Sketch the graphs of sin 6 and tan 0 for @ in the range 0 to =. 


5 What is the sign of 
i) cos 278° 
ii) sin 1 rad 
iii) tan 300° 
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B_ _Trigonometrical Tables 


Introduction 


In this section we explain how to read tangent, since and cosine tables. 


1 Pages 6, 7, 8,9, 10 and 11 of Clark’s Tables present the values of the sine, 
cosine and tangent of angles between 0° and 90°. 


These tables are read in much the same way as the logarithm and anti- 
logarithm tables. (See 1.B.5.) On pages 6 and 7 is the sine table; you can 
see that degrees are printed in the far left column and that heading the 
columns of the main body of the table are decimal subdivisions of the 
degree. The subdivisions are also written in the unit of angle the minute — 
in 1 degree there are 60 minutes. Note that the abbreviation for minute 
is: thus 60 = 1. 


2 Example 


What is the value of sin 52° 46’? 


Locate the 52° row and the column above the main body which is headed 
by the nearest number of minutes below 46’ (in this case 42’): sin 52° 42’ = 


0.795 5. Since sin 6 = : and, as an acute angle 0 increases, y increases, we 
need to know the extra bit to add to 0.795 5 to obtain the value of sin 52° 46’. 


In the mean differences locate the 4’ column (46 — 42 = 4) and add the 
reading in the 52° row to 0.795 5; Le. 


sin 52° 46’ = 0.795 5 + 0.000 7 


= 0.796 2. 


Mean 
Differences 


0’ 6’ i _ ee Se eS 48’ 54’ 
0.1° 


7145 7157 7169 s  & _§- 4 

46 7266 7278 7290 2 = | 2 
47 0.7314 7325 7337 7349 7361 7373 7385 7396 7408 7420 2S Se ee Se 
48 0.7431 7443 7455 7466 7478 7490 7501 7513 7524 7536 24-6. 2 
49 0.7547 7559 7570 7581 7593 7604 7615 7627 7638 7649 2 #=--$ 6-9 
50° | 0.7660 7672 7683 7694 7705 7716 7727 7738 7749 7760 2 5 TF 
0.7771 7782 7793 7804 7815 7826 7837 7848 7859 7869 tS se . 

= 0.7880 7891 7902 7912 7923 7934 7944 7965 7976 = 9 
53 0.7986 7997 8007 8018 8028 8039 8049 8059 8070 8080 Se SS 
54 0.8090 8100 8111 8121 8131 8141 8151 8161 8171 8181 ee ee ae ee 
55 0.8192 8202 8211 8221 8231 8241 8251 8261 8271 8281 2 Se ae 


Although values obtained in the main body of the table for 6’ subdivisions 
of the degree are accurate to four decimal places, values obtained using 
the mean difference column may be in error by a unit or two in the fourth 
decimal place. 
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Intro. B.B 


4.B.1 


4.B.2 


3 The cosine table on pages 8 and 9 is read in just the same way as the sine 
; x 

table except that the mean‘differences must be subtracted since cos 0 = — 

r 


and as an acute angle 6 increases, x decreases. 


Example 
What is the value of cos 27° 29’? 


SUBTRACT 
Mean 
Differences 


8965 8957 8949 
0.8910 8902 8894 8886 | 8878 | 8870 8862 8854 8846 8838 
0.8829 8821 8813 8805 8796 8788 8780 8771 8763 8755 
0.8746 8738 8729 8721 8712 8704 8695 8686 8678 8669 
8634 8625 8616 


nN bho 
8 RAR 
el eS 
eS a a oS 
ON GON ON CA A 


cos 27° 24’ = 0.887 8 
Correction from 5’ column of mean differences in 27° row is 0.000 7; so 
cos 27° 29’ = 0.887 8 — 0.000 7 

= 0.887 1 


4 The tangent table on pages 10 and 11 is read in much the same way as 
the sine table; mean differences are added since tan 0 = y and as an acute 
x 


angle 6, y increases and x decreases. 


For angles less than 45°, the table is read in just the same way as the 
sine table. You should be able to check that 
tan 37° 39’ = 0.7701 + 0.001 4 

= 0.7715 


For angles greater than 45° the tangent exceeds 1. To save space the 
whole number only appears in the first column of the main body of the 
table. On occasions the mean difference may cause the whole number to 
change. 


Example 


What is the value of tan 63° 27’? 

tan 63° 24’ = 1.9970 

tan 63° = 1.9970 + 0.004 4 
= 2.001 4 


Mean 
Differences 


0105 0141 0176 


8265 8341 8418 
1.8807 8887 8967 9047 9128 9210 9292 9375 9458 9542 
1.9626 9711 9797 9883 | 9970 | 0057 0145 0233 0323 0413 
2.0503 0594 0686 0778 0872 0965 1060 1155 1251 1348 
1742 1842 1943 


45° 


61 
62 


“4 #2 18-24-30 


13 26 38 51 64 
14 27 41 55 68 
15 29 44 | 58 73 
16 31 47 63 78 
34 51 68 


Note that when the suppressed whole number part of an entry changes 
along a row, a bar is placed over the digit in the tenths column of the 
entry. 
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4.B.3 


4.B.4 


Notice that for tangents greater than 75° mean differences are not printed. 
As you can see from the values in the main body of.the table the tangent 
in this region is increasing rapidly. The method of mean differences in 
this region gives values which are much more inaccurate than the 1 or 2 
units in the fourth decimal place. Hence, to find a value such as tan 81° 39’, 
a more sophisticated set of tables is used. 


Exercise 


Use the appropriate tables to evaluate 


1) sin 29° 32’. 11) sin 49° 51’ 
111) cos 81° 19’ iv) cos 17° 13’ 
v) tan 71° 34’ v1) tan 18° 13’ 
Identities 
Introduction 


In this section the following identities are discussed 


sin 6 
tan @-= 


cos7@ + sin7@ = 1 


Tl 
sin 0 = cos 5 — | 


TU 
= 6) 


An identity is an equation whose solution is all values of the variable 
for which both sides of the equation are defined. 


cos § = sin 


Since 

er es (1) 
x 

sin @ =~ (2) 
F 

and 

es (3) 
r 

we can deduce that 
sin 8 

tan @ = ss (4) 


a 
sides are not defined. (4) is an example of an identity. 


a oe eee * 


for all values of 6, except 6 = + ,... for which both 


Pythagoras’ Theorem states that 
in a right-angled triangle the 
area of the square on the 
hypotenuse equals the sum of 
the areas of the squares on the 
other two sides (Fig. 1). 


Fig. 1 
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Ex. 4.B 


4.C.1 


4.C.2 


Algebraically, from Fig. 2 


ae ae (5) 

3 Divide both sides (5) by r? 4.C.3 
x? y? 
pop Pp 
12. 
cos70 + sin?6 = 1 (6) 


(6) is an identity for acute angles 


Although we started from Pythagoras’ Theorem applied to triangle 
OPQ, (6), in fact, is an identity for all angles. 


For example, from Fig. 3, for y 
330° 
cos 330° = : 

r 


fre 


+ Af (2 


sim 330° = = oe 


—1 


(,/3)? + (—1)? 
a 
cos” 330° + sin? 330° 
/3 : 1\? 
me i So a Se 
PS} + (-3 


4Ifx+B=5 4.C.4 


a and f are called complementary 
angles. In triangle OQP, 


ZQPO = > — 9. In terms of 


opposite, adjacent and 
hypotenuse sides we have 


sin 9 = s 
T P 
COS [5 _ | = a 
cos 0 = x 
sin — | a pa 
Hence sin @ = cos 5 — j (7) 
and cos@= sin [5 - } (8) 
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—y 


(7) and (8) are identities for all 
angles. For example, from Fig. 5 


sin 30° = 4 
and 
cos 60° = cos (90° — 30°) = 4 


Similarly 
B 
2 


cos 30" = 
and 

| B 
sin 30° = cos (90° — 30°) = == 
Examples 


i) If sin @ = 3 and @ is acute, what is the value of cos 0? 
Since 


cos*@ + sin?0 = 1 
cos*9 = 1 — sin*0 
and 

cos 0 = +./1 — sin*0 


since @ is acute. 


So 

cos8 = +./1 —-7% 
= 144 
ae. 3 / fe0 


1 
ii) Given that cos 74° = 0.275 6, what is the value of sin 16°? 
Since 
16° + 74° = 90° 
cos (90° — 6) = sin @ 
cos 74° = sin 16° = 0.275 6. 


Exercise 


Use the identities of this section to answer the following. 


1 If sin @ = 0.8 and cos 8 = 0.6, what is the value of tan 0? 
2 If sin @ = 0.50 and @ is acute, what is the value of cos 8 to two decimal 
places? 


3 cos 81° = 0.1564 
a 


4 If cos? = —0.6 and @ lies between 90° and 180°, what is the value of 
sin 9? 


Vector Quantities 


Introduction 


In this section we define a vector quantity by way of directed line segments 
and we see how to “‘add”’ vector quantities, by the “‘head-to-tail’’ rule. 
Vectors are then expressed in terms of their Cartesian components and 
we deduce that 

cos7a% + cos?B + cos*y = 1 

where «, f and y are the direction cosines of a vector. 


The speed at which a car is travelling may be said to be 60 mph, but this 
information is not very useful since it does not tell us where the car will 
be in, say, five minutes time: we need to specify direction as well. 
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4.C.5 


Ex. 4.C 


Intro. 4.D 


4.D.1 


The combination of a speed and a direction is called velocity. Speed 
can be thought of as the magnitude of velocity. 


Another physical quantity which has both magnitude and direction is 
force: a force can be pushing or pulling a body to which it is applied. 


Physical quantities like force and velocity can be represented by directed 4.D.2 
straight line segments: the length of which represents the magnitude of 

the physical quantity and whose direction relative to some fixed direction 
represents the direction of the physical quantity. 


For example, a velocity of 
15ms_* (see * below) in a due 
North-East direction could be 
represented by the directed line Fixed 
segment shown in Fig. 1. Grection : 15ms— 
North 
45° 


Fig. 1 


For two forces acting at a point on a body, the direction of one of the 
forces can be used as the fixed direction. 


Figure 2 shows a force of 10 N 
(see * below) and one of 15 N 10 N 
inclined at 30°, both acting 
away from the body. 30° 
15 N 


Fig. 2 


Directed line segments which lie in the same plane (we use the plane 4.D.3 
of the printed page!) can be ‘‘added’’ according to the following rule, 
called the head-to-tail rule. 


b 
tail c 
- b 
head 
a eS 
a Fs] 


To add a line segment of length b denoted by b to a line segment of length 
a denoted by a, transfer b parallel to itself so that its tail and the head of 
a meet at a point: this is shown in Fig. 3. The addition of line segment 
b to line segment a is the line segment shown in red; note that its head 
meets that of b and its tail coincides with that of a. If we denote the red 
line segment by c we have 


where + denotes addition of line segments. 


* For those of you who have forgotten m is the abbreviation for metre, s is the abbreviation 
for second and N is the abbreviation for newton. 


The metre, second and newton are the units of length, time and force, respectively, in the SI 
system. (See the section 3 in The Handling of Experimental Data.) 
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As we have seen in the addition rule above, any two line segments of the 
same length and direction are taken to be equivalent. 


SN UY fh hp 


Fig. 4 


Fig. 5 shows that 
a+b=b¢+a 


4.D.4 


since the two red line segments are equivalent. 


Fig. 


It can be shown experimentally that the resultant of two forces represented 4.D.5 
by a and b acting at a point (i.e. the one force which has the same effect 
as the two) is represented by a+ b. 


We define a vector quantity as a physical quantity which is specified by 
a magnitude and a direction and which can be added by the “head-to- 
tail”’ rule. 


Any number of such vector atbhic c 4.D.6 
quantities can be added by this 
method. Fig. 6 shows the 
extension of the “*head-to-tail”’ 
rule to 3 vector quantities ; the 
intermediary sum a + b is shown 
_ by a broken line. (Note that from 
now on we denote vectors as 
well as line segments by a, b, etc.) 


Fig. 6 


Following normal practice, we have used a bold-face type to denote a 
vector. As you cannot reproduce bold-face lettering in your notebook, 
we suggest that you denote the vector a by a. 


The Components of a Vector 4.D.7 


In Fig. 7, Cartesian axes are set up at the tail of the vector quantity a. 


y 


O x 
Fig. 7 


If a is the length of a and @ is the angle of inclination of a to the positive 
x-axis (Fig. 8), 
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OP has length acos 6 
OQ has length acos (90° — 6) = asin 0. 


acos @ is the projection of length a on the x-axis; asin @ is the projection 
of length a on the y-axis. 


If a, is a vector quantity of magnitude OP and direction along the positive 
x-axis and a, is a vector quantity of magnitude OQ and direction along 
the positive y-axis 
(Fig. 9), then 
a=a,+a, 

a, and a, are called the 


component vectors of a in the 
x and y directions. 


The equation 


a=a,+a, 
is sometimes abbreviated to 
a= ia... a, Fig. 9 


So, for example, vector a in 
Fig. 10 can be specified by 
a = [4, 3]. Note that 


b = [3,4] 


[4.3] are the components of a. Square brackets are used to distinguish 


a vector from a point in this text. Note that, by Pythagoras’ Theorem 
2 


a = 4. + a; 

and that if ais such thata = 1 (Fig. 11) 
1? = af +-a3 

or 


1 = cos*a + sin’ 
1.e. 


1 = cos*a + cos*f 


Vector Quantities in Three-Dimensions 4.D.8 


The representation of vector 
quantities by line segments 
extends to three dimensions in a 
natural way. 

a = [a,,a,,a,] (Fig. 12) 

and from Fig. 13 

ad, = acosa 

a, = acos B 

a, = aos y 


Fig. 12 


S| 


where 

a is the angle between a and Ox 
fh is the angle between a and Oy 
y is the angle between a and Oz 
a=a,+a,+a, 
a=a,+at+a? 


and if a = 1 
1? =a+a;+a? 
or 


Fig. 13 


1 = cos? + cos*B + cos’y 
a, B and y are called the direction cosines of a. 
Example 


If we know the components of a we can calculate the direction cosines 
of a. 


If a = [4, —3, 7] 

a, 4 4 2./74 
CosSgZ = — = --eoOo__ __ FF DS Os """"—_- 
a +,/4*4+(-3)? +7? ./74 37 
Oe a a 

a /74 74 

a, 7 7./ 74 


Exercise Ex. 4.D 
1 i) Mark inthe suma+b+con __ ii) Draw the vector b whose com- 
the figure. ponents are [6, 3]. 
a 
—_—_—_—_—O > 


a 
BS 22225222232 


Cc 
2 Evaluate the direction cosines of the vector ¢c whose components are 
(3, —8, 2,/2]. 
3 By drawing a = [4, 2] and b = [—3, 6] 
show that 
c=a+b= [4 — 3,2 + 6] = [1,8] 


Answers to Exercises for Section 4 


Ex. 4.A Section 4 
Answers 


1 When 6 measured in radians is small. 
a at v3 
= 3 


iii) 4 iv) 4 


graph of sin @ 


2m 


De) P| 
a 
nS 


graph of tan @ 


5 i) positive li) positive lili) negative iv) negative 


Ex. 4.B 
i) 0.492 9 11) 0.764 4 
ii) 0.1510 iv) 0.955 2 
v) 3.000 3 vi) 0.329 1 
Ex. 4.C 
os <4 
—_ = = ; : 4 0. 
1 os 3 2 0.87 3 0.1564 0.8 
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Notice how the equivalent b has been drawn in order to use the head-to- 
tail rule. 
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Section 5 Slope: Area: Growth 


A The Slope of a Curve 


Introduction 


In this section we consider how to define the slope of a curve and consider 
the graphs of the slopes of some very simple graphs. 


In 3.B.1 we defined the slope of a straight line and in 2.C.5 we defined the 
tangent of a circle. We now extend these ideas and define the slope of a 
curve at any point on the curve. 


In Fig. 1 P(a, b) is a fixed point on y 


a curve ; we aim to define the slope 
of the curve at P. Q(x, y) is any Q(x,y) 
other point on the curve. 
P(a,b) 
x 


Fig. 1 


We assume that the curve does not turn back on itself; ie. x # a for 
any point Q, except when P and Q coincide. 


The straight line joining P and Q is a chord: we have shown PQ extended. 


The slope of the straight line PQ is 


y—b 
x—a ; 
Now imagine Q rolling down the 
curve towards P; 1.e. x gets closer Q1 
to a and y gets closer to b. Fig. 2 
shows three positions of the ex- Q2 
tended chord: Q,P, Q,P and 
Q3P. O3 

P 

Xx 


Fig. 2 


The straight line which touches the curve at P is called the tangent to 
the curve at P. This tangent will have a slope and we will denote it by m. 
We define the slope of the curve at P to have the same slope as the tangent 
to the curve at P, i.e. m. The question is: ‘“‘How do we calculate m?” 
Clearly we can get an approximation to it, by drawing the curve as well 
as we can, and then drawing in the tangent as well as we can. 


To see how an algebraic y 
procedure for evaluating m 

exactly can be derived, we note 

that the tangent at P is the 

limiting case of the extended 

chord PQ, as Q tends to P. 


(Fig. 3.) In symbols Raced 
Lim (chord) = tangent Bp 
Q-P 


Fig. 3 
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Intro. 5.A 


5.A.1 


5.A.2 


5.A.3 


Similarly for slopes, we can write 
Lim (slope of chord) = slope of tangent at P 
Q-P 


= slope of curve at P 


or in symbols, more explicitly, 
—b 
Lim . = ; = m, slope of curve at Q. (1) 


Since (y — b) is a change in y co-ordinates associated with a change in 
x co-ordinates (x — a), (y — b) is often denoted by Ay (delta-y) and 
(x — a)is denoted by Ax (delta-x). A notation used for the slope of a graph 


——— =e : 
of an equation in x and y is ne hence equation (1) can be written as 


x 

(Ay) dy 

im —— = — 

Ax>0(Ax) dx 
The process of evaluating the limit for particular equations is discussed 
in G.C.E. A-level mathematics textbooks; the process is called differentia- 

tion 

Although Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show curves with tangents whose slopes are 


positive, the same reasoning applies to slopes with tangents whose slopes 
are negative. 


For an equation such as 

y=x?4+2x-1 

We can evaluate its slope m at each value of x. The set of co-ordinates 
(x,m) can be plotted and we obtain another graph representing the 
relationship between x and m, the slope of 


y=x*+2x-1 


Examples 


Here we look at some simple graphs composed of straight lines and plot 
the graphs of their slopes against x. 
1) y= —4x +2 

has slope —4. 

The slope is represented by 


the straight line y = —4in 
Fig. 5. 
y 
y 
x x 
-1 

Fig.4 y= —§x+2 Fig.5 y= —3 
2) The graph of y = x has slope 1 y 


and y = —x + 2 has slope —1. 
Hence the graph of the slope 


has equation 1 
y = 1, x between 0 and 1 
y = —1,x between 1 and 2 


Fig.6 y =x, x between 0 and | 
= —x + 2, x between | and 2 
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5.A.4 


5.A.5 


5.A.6 


Fig.7  y = 1, x between 0 and | 
y = —1, x between | and 2 


Exercise Ex. 5.A 


Draw graphs of the slopes of the following. 


y 


B- The Area under a Curve 


Introduction Intro. 5.B 


In this section we look at a way of approximating the area between a 
curve and the x-axis, by summing rectangles. We also evaluate the areas 
between some straight lines and the x-axis and hence relate “‘slope”’ 
and “‘area”’. 


1 We have seen how to evaluate the area Y 5.B.1 
enclosed by triangles and quadri- 
laterals. How can the area 
between a curve and the x-axis, 
for example, be obtained? We 
shall consider a way of 
estimating the area between a 
curve and the x-axis, as shown 
in Fig. 1. We shall restrict 
ourselves to curves for which y 
increases as X increases. 


X X 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 2 shows a curve drawn twice. In each case the interval from a 
to b on the x-axis is divided into five parts. The sum of the areas of the 
five red rectangles on the left L, is less than A, the area between the curve 
and the x-axis. Whereas the sum of the five red rectangles on the right, 
U,, is greater than A. 
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2 Imagine now the interval from a to b divided into twice as many intervals 5.B.2 
as in Fig. 2. (Fig. 3.) 


x Xx 


Fig. 3 


Again the sum of areas of the ten rectangles on the left, L, is less than A 
but it looks a better approximation to A than L,. 


Also the sum of the areas of the ten rectangles on the right, U, is greater 
than A but it looks a better approximation to A than U,. 


Imagine now dividing the interval from a to b into more and more intervals. 
For each number of intervals we gain two approximations to A by forming 
rectangles as shown in Fig. 2 and Fig. 3. 


If the sequence of the sums of areas of rectangles like those in the left-hand 
figures is, say 

ee ee owe eee oe 

each L will be less than A. Similarly, if the sequence of the sums of the 
areas of the rectangles like those in the right-hand figures is, say 


ERS 2 ee iPS, s Peegere FS 
each U will be greater than A. 


In general, the more subdivisions we make; i.e. the larger n is, the closer 
L,, and U, are to A. For a particular curve, the L sequence might be 


9.81, 9.90, 9.94, 9.97, 9.98, 9.99 
and the U sequence might be 


10.21, 10.13, 10.09, 10.07, 10.03, 10.02 


and we would know that A the area between the curve and the x-axis 5.B.3 
is sandwiched between 9.99 and 10.02. 


3 For a particular curve, we would want to know A exactly. The process of 
integration carries out the process of dividing the interval from a to b 
into infinitely many subdivisions and hence evaluates A. The mechanics 
of integration are strikingly simple and it is described in G.C.E. A-level 5.B.4 
mathematics text books. 


4 We next evaluate the areas between two straight lines and the x-axis 
in order to indicate the relationship between integration (finding areas) 
and differentiation (finding slopes). 


From Fig. 4, we can see that the area between y = 2 and the interval 
from 1 to 3 on the x-axis is 4 units (by counting squares). 

Note that, from Fig. 5, the difference between y when x = 3 and y when 
x= 1 isalso2 x 3—2x1=4. 


Also note that y = 2 is the graph of the slope of y = 2x. 
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Bee" “25525 
ES => _Seaeere 
=  —Seee2ee 
- = S632 R828 
. SSS eee aeesS 
_ .) 2S REBSSs 
= 2—38aa2S2 


1 3 


Fig.4 y=2 Fig.5 y=2x 


From Fig. 5 the area between y = 2x and the interval on the x-axis from 
1 to 3 is 8 units (by counting squares and noting that the part squares 
add to 2 units, since y = 2x cuts pairs of vertical squares diagonally in 
half). 


From Fig. 6, the difference y 

between y when x = 3 and y 

when x = 1 is also Sess 2522525 
a Bee ee sok Ss 

——— SE2 S22 oS2 22 


f 
Sel eetases 
pag ps 
2:13 eee a = ee 
oe 
BR ReSteee 


Fig.6 y =x? 
By comparing this observation with the fact that y = 2 is the graph of 


the slope of y = 2x, we might be tempted to guess that y = 2x is the 
graph of the slope of y = x?. (In fact, this guess is correct!) 
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C Exponential Growth and Decay 


Introduction 


In this section we investigate the equations which represent exponential 
growth and decay, viz 


: ee 
Natural logarithms (In y) and “‘half-life” are defined. 


punt 


If the relationship between a quantity y and time t can be represented 
by an equation involving y and t, the rate of growth (or decay) of y at a 
point in time is given by the slope of the graph of the equation for that 
value of t. 


BRS SRSCSESSARE LSRLE SRE DE RSRAESRRAS SSSSESHHSE SERA ASR ASTSRRR SRA DH RS RAP LAREEERRRE COREL SRS RARERES SSSTR BBRES 
SERRA SSASRSHKSE AEP STEAK SAAS SAPARRSTLAGSSERESEHUVLATSRAET ERAS RRM ETE RREK ACESS SSS RER SERS SRERERRVAP EER RS CIES 
EEC A 
ERSSESSERASRED US SAT TPRSSRE SSSSSAARSSARAALARP PS RRHSES SRST TARAS ASE TS TSRAGESRSE SARESHASSS SSSR ARMSTASRSE RS ad 

GESSRSS FA SASSKTES TARATCSST AA SRAASSH SARS LRRR SRST CAL SRL SIS SLSASAHRTENS SC PASUAASS AIRS FRSA SERRSRERSE MRSS SEH 


a: 
re ae a Hi FEE 7 HE He | H it a 
a HE HE HE HE he iilstantit FEET HE Hi Ta 
HAHA seuaebuaed teces seers Ctsattiae! raezzaty 
Se “Slone aty = 8 e Ea Saini 
: Ht HEEL ie FEE ov 306-12 = 5-61 LL : sioemcal it oe 
EEE EEE dr a i 


Ee i Lee ; aa ean 


Tos a a 
EGE EEenRG 


Seeges 


Mayen a 


re ge 
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STEERS ve a foe 

ae 7 pe a iene 
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5.C.1 


Fig. | and Fig. 2 present the graphs of the equations y = (2.5)' and 
y = (3) respectively. Note that different scales are used for y and t since in 
both cases y increases more quickly than t. On Fig. 1 we have estimated 
the slope (i.e. rate of growth of y) at the points on the curve where y = 6 
and 38. In fact, for any value of y, the rate of growth is just less than the 
y-value. On Fig. 2 the rate of growth of y has been estimated at y = 14 
and 60. In both cases, the rate of growth is just greater than the value of y. 
In fact, for any value of y, the growth rate is just greater than the y-value. 


This leads us to suspect that there is a number, e, between 2.5 and 3 for 
which the rate of growth of y for the equation y = e’ is equal to the value 
of y. 

In fact, e is non-terminating decimal which does not have a recurring 
_ pattern in its digits. The value of e to 4 decimal places is 

e= 21183 


Fig. 3 presents the graph of y =e’ 


y 

80 

60 

40 

20 

t 

a, 1 2 3 4 
Fig. 3 
The equation 
ye 
dy . 
is such that its slope, = is equal to y for any value of y ie. 
ise 
—— 


In 1.B.1, we saw that, if x = a” 

where a is positive, then 

n = 16g 

Similarly, for 

y=e' 

we have 

t = logy 

1.e. t is the logarithm to base of e of y. 

There is a special notation for log.y; we write 
log.y as In y 


Logarithms to base e are called natural logarithms; you will find them 
tabulated on pages 28 and 29 of Clark’s Tables. 
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SMZ 


5.C.3 


4 If y and ¢ are related by the equation 5.C.4 
yee 
y is said to increase exponentially with tf. 


An equivalent notation for 


y=¢ 

is 

y = exp (t) 
Example 


Suppose that the rate at which the population of a country is increasing 
is directly proportional to the size of the population; then, if we denote 

d 
the population size at any time, t, by y and its rate of growth by = 
we may write 


dy 

Soe 

1.€. 

dy 

a ge g 
Tt (1) 


where k is a constant of proportionality. 


If k = 1, (1) becomes 

dy 

== 

and we may deduce that 

| oe (2) 
More generally, it can be shown that, if 

dy | 


y= ekt (3) 
(See almost any G.C.E. A-level Mathematics Text book.) 
Equation (3) has a faster growth than equation (2) if k is greater than 1, 


but a slower growth if k is less than 1. The following table illustrates 
this point for k = 2,k = 1 andk = $5. 


t e! e7! e?! 
0 1 l ] 
1 e2z2.718 e774 e? = 1.65 
2 e* = 7.4 e+ = 54.6 e = 2.718 
4 e+ = 54.6 e® ~ 2980 e*2 7.4 
5 Fig. 4 shows the graphs of 5.C.5 
y =e 


for some k, and (t,, y,), (tz, ¥2), (t3, y3) are three points on the graph. 
Since these points lie on the graph, 


we have 

y, =e" (4) 
ee (5) 
Ps Biss mee (6) 
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Y3 
Y2 
4 
t4 t2 tg 
Fig. 4 
Divide (5) by (4) 
y2 — a es ekta eta 
yi : 
ie, 22 =ekt2-) 
yi 
Divide (6) by (5) 
~ = i. aie ekt3 @— kta 
2 
1.€. 


Y3 — ek(ts—t2) 

y2 

Now consider the particular case (illustrated in Fig. 4) 
y2 = 2y, 

y3 = 2y2 

Hence (7) and (8) can be rewritten as 

eMia-ti) — 9 

and 

eh(ts ~ 12) => 


respectively. 


The equation 

y= ekt 

can be written as In y = kt. Hence (9) and (10) become 
k(t, — t,) = In2 


and 
k(t, = t,) = In 2 
or 
In 2 
(t, — t,) =(t3 — t,) = == 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


From (11) we deduce that the t-intervals over which y doubles itself are 


equal. Such intervals are called characteristic doubling intervals. 


Note that the larger is k, the smaller is the characteristic doubling interval. 
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6 Fig. 4 exhibits exponential growth; exponential decay is just as common 5.C.6 
in physical problems. A quantity y exhibits exponential decay with time, t, 
if its rate of growth or slope is negative and is directly proportional to 
its size: 


dy 

—— 

1.e. 

dy 

ee a 12 
r y (12) 


where k is positive. 


From (12) by analogy with (3), we have 
y=e" (13) 
Fig. 5 shows the graph of (13) for some k. 


y 


Y3 


Y4 


Fig. 5 


The three points (t,, y,), (t2, y2) and (t,, y3) lie on the graph and we can 
repeat an argument similar to that in 5.C.5 to obtain a characteristic 
halving interval. 

Since the three points lie on the curve 


— Nts 


Ls ee 
Ps am e7 kta 
Jz = 
Hence 
kt2 
Y2 © = oo ht2-n) 
—kt, 
Vy e 


and 


—kts 


3 = : =e a— te) 
—kt> 
ss ee 
In particular if 
Yo = 31 
and 
Y3 = 2)2 
ea Mt2—t1) _ e—kts—t2) _ i ee 
or 
ek(t2—t1) _ pk(ts—t2) _ 9 
and hence 
k(t, — t,) = k(t, — t,) = In2 
it. 
(t2 — t,) =(t3 — t,) = ce 


These t-intervals in which y halves its value are called characteristic 
halving intervals. Such a t-interval is often called the “half life’ of whatever 
y represents. 


Exercise 


There are no exercises for B and C since their function is to whet your 
appetite, the treatment being brief. 
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Answers to Exercises for Section 5 
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